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I Am not surprised at what George has done, 
for he was always a good boy. 
Mary Washington, his mother. 


He was great as he was good: he was great 


because he was good. 


Epwarp EVERETT. 


Habit is the deepest law of human nature. 
It is our supreme strength, ij also, in certain 
circumstances, dur miserablest weakness. 

CaRLYLE. 


THE LITTLE BROWN SEEDS. 


Tuo Little Brown Seeds in their cosey bed 
Contented and happy lay, 

And nestled together under the earth 
Through many a winter’s day. 

The snow might fall and the wind might blow, 
But little or naught cared they: 

“We're warm down here in our cosey bed,” 
The Little Brown Seeds would say! 


But, when the winter was gone at last, 
And the snow had melted away, 

And the raindrops fell on the soft, warm sod, 
And the sun shone bright and gay, 

The Little Brown Seeds down under the earth 
Bestirred themselves and said, 

“ Awake little brothers, the time has come 
To rise from our cosey bed!’’ 


Then a thrush flew down to a shrub near by, 
And his song was sweet and clear: 

‘Little Brown Seeds, awake:’ he sang, 
‘*Come up, for the spring is here!’ 

And the birds in chorus on every tree 
Repeated the thrush’s lay, 

And the Little Brown Seeds, down under the 

earth, 

Just burst with joy that day! 


The Little Brown Seeds, all clothed in green, 
Arose from their soft warm bed. 

“What a beautiful world we’ve found up here; 
How happy we are!’’ they said. 

And, when they had grown to beautiful flowers, 
Then all the blossoms agreed 

They scarce could believe that each of them 

once 
Was only a Little Brown Seed! 
Constance M. Lowe. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
"DOLLY ON THE DOORSTEP. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN WELLS, or, as 
B he was affectionately called by a large 
and adoring family circle, Benjie, was the 
fortunate possessor of all the different sorts 
of toys and games that are considered necessary 
to the well-being of every self-respecting Ameri- 
can man-child,—a tricycle, sled, marbles, hockey- 
stick, drum, tops, steam-cars, and tracks, 
besides books galore that were by fond aunts 
and uncles showered upon him in quantities 
on all the holidays legitimately devoted to 
gifts, and at intervals all through the year. 
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With all of which he played enthusiastically, 
so energetically, in fact, that the toys of one 
Christmas or birthday or Easter rarely lasted 
in undiminished completeness and splendor 
until the corresponding holiday came round 
again. But, as a remarkable fact, his favorite 
plaything (or rather his associate, and ap- 
proving onlooker; for he only carried it about 
from place to place with him, and never played 
with it in public) was a doll. Just fancy a 
boy, every inch a boy, without one bit of the 
sissy-boy element in him, but as strong, resolute, 
and plucky a little five-year-old as you could 
find from one end of the block to the other, 
travelling about with a doll! And such an odd 
old-fashioned, queerly dressed specimen of 
doll-dom at that! 

For, in the first place, dolly’s face and her 
clothes were a decided mis-match. Her head 
was one of the “indestructibles” so much played 
with by the little girls of forty years or more 
ago, with the red cheeks, very dark blue eyes 
and knobby looking curls (four on each side), 
and general expression of a girl in her teens, 
while she wore the flowing long dress and 
round mob-cap of a teenty-weenty baby. 

In the second place, the dolly, instead of 
rejoicing in the name of Arethusa or Miranda 
or Araminta or Daisy or Josephine, was called 
“Sam.” 

And, in the third place, this unusual specimen 
of doll-hood was never held nor carried nor 
trundled about in a go-cart, nor scolded nor 
fondled, nor treated in the least as dollies or- 
dinarily are treated; but every day her owner 
(shall we say her father?) would step sedately. 
from his front door with the doll, would settle 
“Sam” securely in the safest, snuggest corner 
of the doorstep, and would then rush wildly 
off to play fire-engine, or “Ispy” or policeman, 
or relievo, or robber-cave with the “rest of the 
fellows.” 

And there the queer dolly would sit alone and 
undisturbed till half-past five, when the fathers 
all along the block began to come home to their 
dinners and their families, and the children 
would go in to be made neat for the evening. 
Then Benjie would dash up the front steps, 
would take up Sam, and carry him, sometimes 
across his manly shoulder, sometimes under his 
chubby arm, but always tenderly, into the house. 
And in this way “Sam” had been taking the 
air all the year round. 

Now don’t you think Benjie was an unusual 
boy? And should not you call “Sam,” in looks 
and name and general behavior, an out-of-the- 


way dolly? And would not you, like Lissy 


Pulcifer, who lived next door to Benjie, and who, 
being what her mother, her father, and the 
family.at large called respectively “Miss Why,” 
“s, perambulating question mark,” and an “old- 
fashioned little thing,” was always wondering 
ins why and when and how, like to know more 
akout this peculiar dolly. For she really 
wis very peculiar, as Lissy definitely found 
out one hot and drowsy afternoon in August, 
when, after a morning spent in strenuous 
play, she came out after luncheon and sat down 
rext to Sam in the cool shade of the door- 
step. 

Lissy (her name was Melissa really, but no 
one, not even mother, when quite displeased 
with her, ever called her that) was the sort of 
child who sees mountains and castles and forests 
in the summer skies, which for most boys and 
girls hold only thick gray and white clouds; 
who, when Tom and Mary hear only the tire- 
some and very wet rain coming down on the 
veranda roof, listens to the glistening drops 
as they softly tinkle, 


“Pitter, patter; scitter, scatter; 
Never mind, it doesn’t matter; 
Drip, drop, soon we'll stop;” 
and to whom the sparrows that come to the 
window for bread crumbs are interesting neigh- 
bors-and friends; and who is on the pleasantest 
speaking terms with the tall sun-flowers and 
hollyhocks that nod and beckon to her ‘over 


the neighbor’s garden fence, 


“That is why she could see that “Sam” was 
unlike other dolls, and might on closer ac- 
quaintance prove interesting ; could hear when 
“Sam” in a low and rather husky voice began 
to talk; and could feel enough sympathy for 
the neglected dolly to listen to the expression 
of all the impressions “Sam” had received in 
the weeks and months she had been a silent 
observer and listener on the upper doorstep. 

“Sam” was a keen observer, and her blue 
and faded eyes had seen what none of the chil- 
dren, too busy with their own play affairs, had 
noticed. All sorts of kindnesses and little un- 
kindnesses had been revealed to Dolly on the 
Doorstep. She had watched Clyde as he, while 
rudely snatching the old ping-pong racket 
from little Flossie’s hand, upset the poor little 
girl, All the others thought it was by accident 
that the small girl fell, but “Sam” knew better. 
And, though none of the others knew just why 
little Ralph, whose glossy golden head was in 
its coppery sheen,—his mother’s pride, but his 
own great thorn in the flesh,—had run suddenly 
and tearfully into the house, Sam’s sharp ears, 
hidden though they were, under the six lumpy 
hard curls, had heard Randall’s ill-natured 
“ Hullo, Reddy Brick-top!” 

‘And “Sam” knew better than any of thatmerry 
crew of children how many serious squabbles 
Lewis’ cheery: “Oh, never mind him. Don’t 
you care! Come, let’s play tag!” had nipped 
in the bud. And “Sam’s” saw-dust heart went 
out warmly to dear little Dorothy who was 
always on hand to comfort the smaller children 
when they stubbed their toes or bumped their 
heads or got grass-smouches on their clean white 
frocks. 

“Sam” took note of it all,—the good and 
the bad,—and stored it up in that indestructi- 
ble head of hers; and now, glad of Lissy’s 
flattering attention, poured all her accumulated 
store of information into the little girl’s pink 
left ear. She added much well-meant advice, 
and many wise reflections and deductions of 
her own; for, being a doll owned by a boy, “‘Sam”’ 
was of a philosophical turn of mind, — 

And so, ever after that first August day on 
which Lissy “discovered” “Sam” so to speak, 
whenever it was too warm to play, or Lissy 
was tired and drowsy, she would sit down near 
“Sam” and wait for her confidences. And one 
day, when the doorstep Dolly felt unusually 
talkative and particularly impressed by the 
generally unadmitted superiority of the latter- 
day boy over the “new woman” in miniature, 
“Sam” told Lissy the story of her life,—the 
story of a Boy’s Doll, which will be published 
in a future number of Every Other Sunday. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DOROTHY’S DEED. 
BY BEATRICE ERSKINE. 


T was in the days of James II., and the Duke 

] of Monmouth, over whom several battles 
had been fought and skirmishes raised, 
had escaped and was in hiding. 

All over the land soldiers were scouring every 
possible hiding-place, to capture the duke, and 
bring him before his uncle, James II. 

Near a quiet little village, not very far from 


Taunton in Somersetshire, a little maid went 
singing through the country fields on her way 
home. Twilight was just falling, the birds 
were singing their good-night song, the air was 
soft, and all things seemed combined with nat- 
ure in saying to Dorothy, “How happy life is, 
and how happy am I!” 

So thinking, she tripped merrily along, when 
suddenly she was startled by a sound, a moan 
of pain. She held her breath a moment, scarce 
daring to move. Again it was heard; and 
Dorothy, bending ddwn amid the rushes, saw 
a man, clad in torn garments and his face 
distorted by pain, lying at her feet. 

Dorothy fell on her knees beside him. 

“Sir,” she said, ‘is there anything that I 
can do? Are you ill or wounded?” 

The man moved slightly, and murmured: 
“A little water. I am wounded.” ; 
Dorothy hesitated no longer. Bending down, 
she raised his head. She started back in fright. 
Where had she seen that face before? And 
then it flashed across her mind that the man 
lying there before her was the image of the pic- 
ture at home of the Duke of Monmouth,—the 
same handsome face with the Stuart features. 
Could she, dared she, help this man, whom her 
father would, without compunction, give up 
to the soldiers? And her face grew white as 

she thought of what that meant. 

The hesitation lasted but an instant. She 
ran to the brook and brought water, and bound 
the wounded arm with strips of her own pretty 
dress, and then from her little basket she 
gave him all she had, without a thought of 
the explanation she would have to make at 
home. 

“T cannot, I dare not, do any more,” she 
whispered. 

“God bless thee, little maid,” replied the 
young man, ‘‘the good wishes of ya 

“Don’t,” she cried, “don’t tell me who 
you are. Seek a safer hiding-place than this. 
Farewell, and may no harm overtake you.” 
She bent over him, and the little wild flowers 
which were fastened in her dress fell upon his 
face. - 
Quickly she ran back, casting no look behind 
until she reached her father’s house. 

No word did she breathe until long after- 
ward of the man she had helped. His life, for 
the time, lay in her little"hand: one word from 
her, and he would be betrayed. But the word. 
was not spoken. Not until James, Duke of 
Monmouth, lay in his grave, did she tell her 
father of what she had done. He did not scold 
her as she expected: he only called her “his 
little girl,” and kissed her. -, 

And among Lady Harriet Wentworth’s 
treasures were a few little bluebells, sent to her 
by the duke from grim London Tower, with 
the words, “‘The token of a friend.” 


PENS AND PENKNIVES. 


NTIL the year 1820 pens were made 
|B of the quills of geese and other birds, 
Those pens being soft, soon split and 
wore out, and new ones had to be made very 
often. Most writers in those days kept a small 
sharp knife to make these pens, and these knives 
soon came to be called “penknives.” The 
word “pen,” is derived from the Latin word 
penna, meaning “a feather.’ Thus, when we — 
speak of a steel pen we are literally speaking 
of a steel feather.—The King’s Own. 


Some souls are ennobled and elevated by seeming 
misfortunes, which then become blessings tm 
disguise. CHAPIN. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TO THE WOOD-THRUSH. 


BY GEORGIA E, BENNETT, 


Txov, the hermit of the woods, 
Singest in the solitudes, 

With pure tones more sweet and glad 
Than the song of Miriam had. . 
Still, grief thrills in thy clear note, 
Subtle joy and sadness float, 

Ever nearer, ever clearer, 

Till the eye forgets to see; 

Life grows dearer to thy hearer, 
Wood-thrish, listening to thee. 


Gathered in full-throated song 

The year’s music sweeps along, 
Fragrance of the woods in spring, 
Deeper bliss that. June days bring, 
Tales of deep blue summer skies, 
Woes of every rose that dies, 

All things ringing, all things bringing, 
Till the whole melts to a sea, 

Joy is singing, ever singing, 
Wood-thrush, listening to thee. 


Oh, for half thy power of song, 
Half thy spirit, sad and strong, 
Half thy secret, half thy grace, 
To look up in Nature’s face, 

To read well the charm that stays 
Hidden in the woodland ways, 
Making clearer, making dearer, 
Singing bird and silent tree, 
Bringing nearer thee, thy hearer, 
Wood-thrush, listening to thee. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DAN’S CANDY MOUSE. 


BY ABBIE F. RANSOM, 


ITTLE Dan went to the grocery one 
morning with his big brother. It was 
very cold; but the sun was shining as 

brightly upon the snow as though it were 
springtime, and every flake of snow was a 
blade of sweet, green grass. The sky was blue, 
and great fleecy clouds were floating all around 
in it. Dan said they looked as though they 
were big ships with white sails, and the sky 
was a big blue ocean. Sometimes one ship 
would sail right into another, and then the two 
would go on together for a time, and then, say- 
ing “good-by”’ to each other, float’ on alone 
just as though they had never met and been 
friends. 

Mamma wrapped Dan very warm, putting on 
his red-tam-o’-shanter and his overcoat, and 
drawing his fleece-lined mittens over his hands, 
and then fastening the clasps around his wrists 
so that they could not slip off and be lost. 
While she was buttoning his overcoat, Dan said 
to her: 

“Mamma, may I have a penny to buy me a 
candy mouse?”’ 

“No, dear,” mamma answered. ‘You had 
a mouse yesterday; and, when you get to the 
grocery with brother, you must not ask him for 
anything.” 

“But I want a mouse again to-day,’’ said 
Dan. 

_ ‘No, dear, not to-day. Now make mamma 
a promise that you will not ask Arthur for one 
when you get to the store.” 

“But, mamma’’— 

“Promise me,’’ said mamma. ‘Remember, 
you must be a good boy and not.ask for a candy 
mouse or anything else. You had one yester- 
day, and to-morrow, if you are good, you may 


Bee 


have two pennies,—one for your bank and one 
for a mouse.” 

So Dan promised that he would not ask 
brother for a cent either to buy a candy mouse 
or anything else; but, when he came home from 
the grocery a half hour afterward, he had a 
chocolate mouse held fast in his little chubby 
fingers. 

“‘See, mamma, see what I got!”’ he said. 

Mamma looked. ‘‘Where did you get that?” 


_ she asked. 


“Arthur gived me a penny to buy him,” Dan 
replied. 

“Yes, mamma, I did,’ said Arthur. ‘We 
had hardly got into the grocery when Dan 
began to tease and tease, and wouldn’t stop. 
He was very naughty, and I just had to give 
him the cent.” 

“Tan,” said mamma, ‘‘didn’t you promise 
me that you would not ask brother for any- 
thing?” 

“Yes, I know I promised,” Dan answered. 
“But, you see, mamma, when I got over to the 
grocery I changed my mind.” 

Then mamma took the candy mouse and put 
it away. The next morning she held little 
Dan on her lap for a long time, and told him 
what a promise meant, and how, when a man 
or a woman or a little boy or a girl make a 
promise, they are expected to keep it, no matter 
what happens, and how dishonorable a thing 
it is not to live right up to what they have 
promised to do. Then she took the chocolate 
mouse and put it under a glass tumbler on the 
sideboard where Dan could see it and remember 
what a promise meant. Then she gave him 
another cent to spend, because he had been 
a very good boy all the day before except when 
he went with Arthur to the grocery. Mamma 
kept the mouse under the glass on the side- 
board for two weeks, and then she gave it to 
little Dan, who said he would always remember 
what a promise meant; and I think he will, 
don’t you? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NORSE STORIES RETOLD. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 
II. The Story of Sif. 

HOR was the thunder god. You could 
always tell when he was coming by the 
rumble and roar that accompanied 

him. 

He had a very lovely young wife named 
Sif. She had the most beautiful golden hair 
in the world, and she was very, very vain of 
it. So was Thor. He was always boasting 
about Sif’s hair. 

Now, there was in Asgard a wicked mischief- 
maker named Loki. He was always poking 
around where he had no business to ‘be, and 
doing his best to make some one unhappy. 
Nobody loved Loki. 

One beautiful day, when there was a sharp 
chill in the air, Loki chanced to come to Sif’s 
palace, and, finding her asleep with her long, 
lovely hair streaming about her, he thought 
to himself: “Here is a chance to play a trick 
on Sif. Ill cut off her hair for her while she 
sleeps, and I’ll make my escape, and no one will 
know I have done it.” 

So saying he got out his knife, and, sneaking 
quietly up to her, bent over her. 

O Sif, O Sif, why don’t you awaken! But 
not a move from Sif. Still she slumbered on 
while the stealthy thief clipped her locks to 
the very roots, leaving her perfectly bald. 

He looked at her and laughed wickedly. 
“T’ve spoiled your beauty for you,” he chuckled, 


“Thor will not be as proud of you as he was.” 
And with that he slipped away. 

Poor Sif! She awoke soon after, but it was 
too late! She wondered what made her head 
so cold, and, putting her hand up to it, she dis- 
covered her loss. Such a scream as she gave! 

“My hair, my beautiful hair is gone!’’ she 
cried. “Some one has stolen it! And how 
ugly Iam without it! Howugly!’ So, sobbing 
and erying, she hid herself in her palace, de- 
elaring she would never let Thor nor any one 
else see her again, she was so ashamed of her 
appearance. 

Soon after Thor came home and called for 
Sif. Sif heard him, but made no answer. 

Becoming alarmed at the silence that greeted 
his calls, he began to search for her; and finally 
he found her hidden in a corner covering her 
head with her hands. 

“What has happened, dear Sif?” he asked, 
alarmed at her attitude. 

“O Thor,” she sobbed, “I am bald! I am 
bald! Some one has stolen my lovely hair, 
and I am spoiled forever!” 

Oh, if the guilty wretch could have seen Thor 
then, well might he have trembled. Such 
thunderings of rage you never heard, and such 
lightnings of anger you never saw! 

“Bald!” he shrieked, “bald! Let me but 
catch the thief, and I will wring his neck for 
him. I know who did it,” he added, after he 
thought for a moment. “It was Loki, the 
wicked one. Just wait here till I catch him.” 
And, kissing Sif good-bye, he started off in pur- 
suit of the thief. 

Loki, who had been hiding near, heard him 
coming, and in his fright he turned himself into 
a salmon fish and hid himself in a stream. But 
he could not escape Thor, who found him and 
compelled him: to turn himself into his proper 
shape again. 

Thor trembled mightily with his rage. “ Das- 
tard!’ he said, clutching him by the throat, 
“why should you not die for your deed?” 

“Spare me, spare me,” gurgled Loki, “and 
I will go to the dwarfs and get for Sif a more 
beautiful crown of hair than she ever had.” 

“T will consult Sif,’ said Thor. And he 
dragged the culprit back with him to Sif, and 
told her of his offer. “But, if you’d rather 
he died for his crime,” said Thor, “Vl kill 
him at once.” 

“Tet him go, let him go,” said Sif, “I want 
my hair. Anything, anything to save me 
from the shame of being bald.” 

So Loki was set free, and off he hurried to 
the dwarfs. 


A WINTER HYMN. 


Gop of the glorious summer hours, 
When scented breezes blow, 

We worshipped Thee amid the flowers— 
We'll worship in the snow. 


Thy love the past year led us through, 
Thy love the new year gives; 

Each month has blessings fresh and new, 
For everything that lives 


Let bitter winds their hardest blow, 
Let desolation reign; 

From out their graves beneath the snow 
New worlds shall live again, 


For all the changing year is Thine, 
Winter as well as spring; 

The bare bough and the leafy vine 
Thy praises both shall sing. 


M. J. Sayacn. 
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A nation’s character is the sum of its splendid 
deeds. They constitute one common patrimony, 
the nation’s inheritance. They awe foreign powers, 
they arouse and animate our own people. 

Henry Cray. 


THE RAINBOW-MAKER. 


“T’m nothing but a piece of glass,” the little 
prism said, 

“But I have learned a secret from the great sun 
overhead. 

I take each shining ray of light that it lets fall 
on me: 

A twist, a bend, and lo! I send seven colors 
out, you see! 


“JT make a rainbow everywhere with all these 
colors bright, 

And all I need to do it with is just one ray of 
light; 

The barest wall, the plainest room, ’tis all the 
same to me; 

Give me but one good gleam of sun, and 
rainbows there shall be! 


‘Of course, at times the clouds and rains may 
hide the sun a while, 
But then I wait in readiness to catch its earliest 


smile. 

To be a rainbow-maker—oh, ’tis such a happy 
lot, 

I can’t see why all do not try to learn it on the 
spot!” 


PrRiscitLA LEONARD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MEMORABLE TOWN. 


BY GHORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HE interesting town of Swansea, Mass., 
will be memorable on account of its 
being the place where the first English 

blood was shed in King Philip’s War. Philip 
having laid his plans for the extermination of 
the English, his warriors were so impatient 
that he was obliged to promise them that on 
the next Lord’s Day, when the English were 
gone te meeting, they should rifle their houses 
and kili their cattle. 

Accordingly, on Sunday, June 20, 1675, he 
permitted his men to march out into the neigh- 
borhood of Swansea, and to annoy the English 
by killing their cattle, thus hoping to provoke 
them to commence the attack; for it is said 
a superstitious opinion prevailed among them 
that the side which did the first execution 
would finally be conquered. The Indians 
were so insolent in their deportment and lan- 
guage that an Englishman was so provoked 
that he fired upon one of them, and wounded 
him. 

This, accordmg to Mr. Hubbard, in his 
‘Indian Wars,” was the first gun fired. Ac- 
cording to tradition, this Indian who was 
wounded, after killing a number of cattle in the 
field, went into the man’s house and demanded 
liquor. Being refused, he attempted to take it 
by violence, and at the same time threatened 
revenge. This caused the Englishman to fire 


upon him. The Indians upon this commenced 
open war. 


TREE MYSTERIES. 


OBODY seems to know what cause it 
is which produces those delicate and 
beautiful lines in maple, known as 

bird’s-eye. Some people think they come 
from the hundreds of little branches which 
shoot out all over the trunk of the tree as soon 
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as a clearing is made around it. Expert tim- 
bermen say that this is not the case. The 
only way to tell a bird’s-eye maple-tree is to 
cut it. There are no outward signs by which 
one can judge. It is much the same with other 
wood. The late George M. Pullman, many 
years ago, was offered a mahogany log for 
$3,000, to be cut into veneers. It was supposed 
to be a very fine piece of wood, but this could 
only be determined by cutting it. He de- 
clined the offer, but agreed to take the log 
cut into veneers for what it was worth, The 
owner had it sawed and was paid $7,000 for 
his veneers. 

Any one who can discover the secret of 
determining the interior nature of wood from 
the outside will have a fortune. 


Genius begets great works: labor alone finishes 
them. JOUBERT, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHILD’S FACE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


As in the street a little child, 
Goes by with countenance so mild 
So innocent, we stand aghast, 
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And wonder at our childhood past! 


As in the home with frolic free 


A child will show what love can be, 
How pure and blest, with virtue sweet, 
We dream like angel-self to meet! 


Begin by reading thyself rather than books. 


Rumi, 


Wit loses its point when dipped in malice. 


SHERIDAN, 


Every Other Sunday. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A WISH. 

BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 

A uTTLtE Wish went wand- 
ering by, 

All on a winter morning; 
My heart for him began to cry, 

So, with a cheery warning, 


I said, “O Wish, I wish 
you well, 

And noe you’ve something 
glad to tell.’’ 


The Wish that seemed that 
winter day 

So idle, heard my greeting; 

He looked and smiled, then 
ran away, 


His wee hands wildly beating. 


I thought, that day so cold 
and dim, 


It was the last I’d see of him. 


But afterward, as I’ve heard 


said, 
The Wish that did not 
doubt me, 
With his sweet message com- 
forted 


My neighbors all about me. 
And I was very glad that I 
Had wished one well who 

' wandered by. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STRIKE, IN THE 
CASAR CLASS. 
BY LOUISE W. DANIELSON. 
HERE was a new girl in 
the Sophomore class. 
Her long reddish braid 
was tied with the brightest of 
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pink ribbons, her dress was 
showily trimmed, and she carried her head high. 
Her name was Celia Brown. 

The first day the other girls watched her out 
of the corners of their eyes. The second they 
shyly stole up at recess to see what she was 
like. She lost no time in informing them, with 
a very important air, that her father was a 
high official in the Labor Union. None of the 
girls knew exactly what that meant, but her 
manner indicated that it was something to be 
proud of, and they were duly impressed. 

Celia was very good in history and English, 
but did not shine in Cesar, which the rest of 
the class had begun six weeks before she en- 
tered the school. It hurt her pride not to be 
able to translate as well as the others, and she 
longed for a chance to distinguish herself. 

Miss Allen, the Latin teacher, had been in- 
creasing the length of the lessons from day to day. 
The class struggled valiantly on for some time; 
but finally, one day when the lesson was unusually 
Jong and hard, they held a council of war at 
recess in one corner of the mathematics room, 

“Mean old thing,” said Sallie, “I believe she 
wants to kill us! I spent over two hours on 
to-day’s lesson.” 

“T told her yesterday that I couldn’t get it 
all,” said George, “and she said she guessed 
T could if I would take some time from football.” 

“TLet’s go tell Mr. Adams.’ 

“No, he’ll be mad if we go complaining of 
another teacher.” 

“Tl tell you,” said Celia, “let’s strike.” 

“How, what do you mean?” they cried. 

“My father tells his men to strike when they 
have to work too long hours, and then the bosses 
have to give in.” 

“We have to work too long hours, all right,” 
put in Charlie. “But how’ll we do it?” 


“We must all swear to stand by each other, 
and not study another lesson till she consents 
to shorten them,” . 

This was greeted with a prolonged “Oh” 
from the girls, and “Good work,’ “That’s the 
stuff,’ from the boys. 

Celia was full of importance, especially at 
being able to hold the attention of the boys, 
who, in spite of all her efforts, had simply ig- 
nored her, while her popularity had increased 
among the girls. The boys agreed readily, 
foreseeing some fun. The girls submitted more 
hesitatingly; but at last Celia’s eloquent per- 
suasions won them over, and they, too, fell into ° 
line. 

“Now, don’t breathe a word to a living soul, 
and don’t take your books home,’’ she said as 
the bell rang. 

The next morning the Sophomores all wore 
a look of subdued excitement; and, when the 
Cxsar period arrived, and they began to file 
into the Latin room, some of them felt a sinking 
at the heart. Didn’t people sometimes get 
hurt in strikes? 

The - recitation began Mollie Akers and 
Charlie Smith stumbled over the review in such 
a way that Miss Allen began to look cross. 
Sallie, who sat next to Celia and was dreadfully 
afraid of Miss Allen, began to shake in her shoes, 

“You may begin the advance, Miss Smith.” 
Delia Smith got up and translated fluently and 
correctly. The class almost gasped. Had she 
broken her promise? Then they. remembered 
that she was excused at recess the day before, 
and so knew nothing of the strike. 

“Very good. You may go on, Miss Pennell. 

“JT can’t do it,” Hattie faintly murmured. 
Miss Allen looked surprised, for Hattie always 
had her lesson. George and Frank came next, 


and only shook their heads. 
very angry. “Miss Brown,” 
tone. 

Celia got up, all eyes upon her. She must 
be going to “state the terms.’’ That was the 
expression she had used. Could they believe 
their ears? She began in a clear, high voice, 
“Cesar, moved by these things’”— 

The class was demoralized. Their leader 
had failed them. George barely repressed a 
whistle, and Charlie muttered “sneak” under 
his breath. 

Sallie came next. She got up and wildly 
tried to read at sight, but was soon stopped by 
the irate teacher. No one else dared to try, and 
they all sat cowed, while Miss Allen poured out 
all her fund of sarcasm upon them, ending with 
“Miss Smith and Miss Brown seem to be the only 
ones who have looked at theirlesson. The rest 
may come back this afternoon and study.” 

The rage of the tricked strikers knew no 
bounds. 

“What did you go back on us for?” Sallie 
whispered between her sobs, as they passed 
back through the hall. 

Celia grew red. “Why, Delia broke the 
agreement, so the strike was off. I knew 
some of you would back out.” 

“But how did you get your lesson?” They 
were at the door of their own room, so there 
was no time for an answer. 

The boys were ready to mob her, but she 
ran for a car the minute school was out. The 
girls held an indignation meeting and resolved 
to snub her from that time on. Some of the 
more tender-hearted ones relaxed in time, so 
far as to treat her civilly; but her popularity 
was gone, and that was the end of strikes in 
the Latin High School. 


Miss Allen looked 
she said in an icy 
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Tue old, old wonder of the lengthening days 
Is with us once again; the winter’s sun, 
Slow sinking to the west when day is done, 

Each eve a little longer with us stays, 

And cheers the snowy landscape with his rays. 
Nor do we notice what he has begun 
Until a month or more of days have run, 

When we exclaim, “ How long the light delays 

So let some kindly deed, however slight, 

Be daily done by us, that to the waste 
Of selfishness some light it may impart,— 
Mayhap not noticed till we feel the night 
Is less within our souls, and broader spaced 
Has grown the cheerful sunshine of the 
heart. 
Samugr, Francis BarcHELDER. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT WOULD WE DO WITHOUT IT? 


BY AVIS GORDON. 
I. The Air. 
Gu UPPOSE”? Did you ever play “sup- 


pose’? Did you children ever sit out 

in the hammock just before dark. and 
whisper to each other, “S’pose an Indian should 
come to kill you, what’d you do?” 

Nelly would say,’“I’d hide in the barn under 
the hay.” 

Then Ralph would look carefully around in 
the twilight and tell how he’d run away through 
the woods, and wade in the creek, and climb 
a tree when he heard a noise, and— 

Here big Brother Willie—he was ten years 
old—would talk up loud. He’d brag “If 
an Indian’d come, I’d get the axe, and I’d 
look fierce, and say: See here, Mr. Indian, 
you get out of here! And then you’d see him 
take a hike!’ Willie would end and jump up 
dramatically, waving a croquet mallet over 
his head. 

Now let us play “suppose’’ together. Let’s 
“suppose” about something we know better 
than we know Indians; or do we really know 
about it after all? Let’s imagine that all the 
air around the earth should fly away until it 
was all gone, and there was no air left on the 
earth. What would we do without the air? 

What happens to your hat when you lose 
it? Does it fall at your feet as your geogra- 
phy does when you drop it? No. It goes 
whirling and rolling across the street, and you 
run after it just as it jumps a sidewalk and 
starts for the post-office. Well, when we have 
no air, you will not have to run for your hat. 
It will drop just as your book does, and stay 
there until you pick it up; for without air 
there will be no breeze to give it wings. 

No breeze? What will we do when summer 
comes? Who knows? Perhaps there will be 
no summer when there is no blanket of air 
around the earth to hold the sun’s rays when 
they strike it, and so keep us warm. 

The breeze can’t blow the dust in your 
eyes any more, and that’s fortunate; for, with 
no air, there may be no more rains to settle the 
dust and make the gardens grow. So there will 
be no clouds and no pretty sunsets when there 
is no air with water mist in it. 

Have you noticed how the garden is drying 
up? No rain and little air. No air means that 
the plant is starving for the carbon which the 
air has always given it. Those buds that are 
withering will never bloom if the air keeps 
going away. 

Your lamp will not burn any more, try as 
you will to make it; for a light cannot burn 
without oxygen, and the air, with its oxygen, 


_game of. “Suppose, 


is going away on a vacation. When lights 
will not burn, neither will our fires. Then 
you cannot cook anything, not even heat water; 
but you’ll have to eat things raw, as people 
used to do before they learned to make fires. 

Not for very long would we worry about our 
breezes and drooping plants and nights without 
lights. As more and more of the air rushed 
away from the earth, we would not live very 
long, for the air would be getting thinner and 
thinner until there was too little left for breath- 
ing. Have you heard how people cannot go 
many miles above the earth in balloons because 
the air is so thin at that height that they can- 
not breathe?’ They would suffocate there, 
just as we would if the air went gradually 
away from the earth. The weakest people 
would die first, but even the healthiest would 
die before the air was all gone. 

What would happen to the old earth when 
all the air was gone and all the plants were 
dead, and all the animals and all the people 


~had died for want of air? The old earth might 


perhaps be cold and barren, like the moon, 
which has no atmosphere to hold the sun’s 
heat, and nothing growing or living upon it,— 
just bleak hills and desolate valleys. 

Perhaps you are no longer interested in the 
” now that the people are 
all out of the game? Then we’ll stop playing 
“Suppose,’”’ and come back to real life again. 
Stand up, Ralph, and throw back your shoulders, 
expand you chest, now, and what rushes in? 
The pure air that is going to freshen your blood, 
and give you rosy cheeks, rushes into your 


Jungs the minute you give it room, and it makes 


you feel frisky and active, ready to run a race 
with Brother Willie. You’re tired of sitting 
still, so let’s have a race now. One, two, three, 
you’re off! Won’t you want just bushels of 
air when you stop, red-cheeked and puffing, 
to breathe in from God’s great “out-o’-doors’’? 


THE INDOLENT FAIRY. 
BY MRS. LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


NCE there was a little fairy remarkable 
() for her impatience and _ indolence. 
They are generally a busy little race; 
but, as there are drones in a beehive, so there 
have been, as it is said, lazy fairies. I will call 
her Papillon, because she dearly loved to be 
dressed in gaudy colors, to sleep in the rich 
chambers of the foxglove, and flutter over the 
fragrant mignonette. In truth, she was as 
luxurious a little fairy as ever the sun shone 
upon; and so much did she love her ease that 
she would not even gather a dewdrop to.bathe 
her face or seek a fresh petal of the rose for a 
napkin. 

The queen of the fairies observed the faults 
of Papillon, and resolved to correct them. She 
summoned her one day, and ordered her to go 
to a cave in Ceylon, and there remain until she 
had fashioned a purer and more brilliant dia- 
mond than ever had rested on the brow of a 
mortal or fairy. Papillon bowed in silence, 
and withdrew; but, when she was out of the 
presence of the queen, she burst into a passion- 
ate flood of tears. ‘‘Months and months, and 
years and years, I shall have to watch that 
diamond,” said she; “and every day I must 
turn it over with my wand, that the crystals 
may all form even. Oh, it is an endless labor 
to make a diamond! Oh, dear! oh, dear! I 
am a most wretched fairy.” 

Thus she sat and sobbed and murmured 
for many minutes. Then she jumped up, and 
stamped her foot on the ground so furiously 


that the little blue-eyed, grass trembled. “I. 


won’t endure it,’”’ she said. ‘I won’t live under 
the authority of such a tyrant any longer. I 


will go and live among the fairies of the air. 


I am sure they will glory in my beauty, and 
willingly be slaves to my pleasure. As for mak- 
ing a diamond, it is an impossible thing for such 
a little fairy as I am.” As she looked up, she 
caught a glance of her image reflected in a 
brook; end she saw that the splendor of her 
wings was changed, and that the silver spots 
were all dim; for, if the fairies indulge any evil 
passions, their wings always droop and their 
beauty fades. At this sight Papillon again 
wept aloud with vexation and shame. “TI 
suppose the tyrant thinks I will not go away in 
this plight,” said she; ‘‘but I will go out of 
spite, just to let her see I don’t care for her.’ 
As she spoke, the silver spots disappeared en- 
tirely, and her wings became a deeper and 
dirtier brown. She waved her wand impa- 
tiently, and called: 

“Humming-bird, humming-bird, come nigh, come 

nigh, 
And carry me off to the far blue sky!” 

In an instant the bird was at her feet; and she 
sprang upon his back, and they flew away to 
the golden clouds of the west, where the fairy 
of the airfields held her court. At her approach 
the queen and all her train vanished; for they 
saw by her garments that wicked feelings had 
been busy at her heart, and that she was in 
disgrace at home. 

Everything around her was beautiful. The 
clouds hung like a transparent tissue of opal, 
and the floor was paved with fragments of the 
rainbow. Thousands of gorgeous birds fluttered 
in the sunlight, and a multitude of voices filled 
the air with sweet sounds. Papillon, fatigued 
with the journey and lulled by the music, fell 
into a gentle slumber; and, as she slept, she 
dreamed that a tiny bird, smaller even than 


the humming-bird, was building its nest be- -— 


side her. Straw after straw and shred after 
shred the patient little creature brought and 
fitted into its place, and then away she flew, 
far over the hills and fields, to bring a fresh 
supply. “She is a foolish little thing,” mut- 
tered Papillon. ‘How much labor she takes 
upon herself! and ‘she will never get it done, 
after all.” But the bird worked away dili- 
gently, and never stopped to think how long 
it would take her; and very soon she finished 
a warm, soft nest, fit for a fairy to sleep in. 
Papillon peeped into it, and exclaimed, “‘Oh, 
what a pretty thing!” Immediately she heard 
the tinkling of a guitar, and a clear voice sing- 
ing, 
“Little by little the bird builds her nest.” 


She started up, and the queen of the air fairies 
stood before her, in a robe of azure gossamer, 
embroidered with the feathers of the butterfly. 
“Foolish fairy,” she said, ‘‘return to your own 
queen. We allow no idlers about our court. 
Time and patience can accomplish all things. 
Go, make your diamond, and you shall then be 
welcome here.” 

Papillon was about to remonstrate, by urg- 
ing how very, very long it took to make a dia- 
mond; but the queen flew away, touching her 
guitar, and singing, 

‘Little by little the bird builds her nest.” 

Papillon leaned her head upon her wand for 
a few minutes. She began to be ashamed of 
being an indolent fairy, and she felt half dis- 
posed to set about her appointed task cheer- 
fully. She called the humming-bird, and re- 
turned to earth. She alighted on the banks 
of the ‘Bonnie Doon,” close by the verdant 
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little mound where her offended queen resided. 
Near her the bees were at work in a crystal hive. 
Weary and sad at heart, she watched them as 
they dipped into the flowers to gather their 
little load of pollen. “I wish I was as indus- 
‘trious,” thought she. ‘‘But, as for the diamond, 
it is in vain to think of it. I should never get 
it done.” 

Then a delightful strain came from within 
the mound, and she heard a whole chorus of 
voices singing, 


“Grain by grain the bee builds her cell.” 


Papillon could have wept when she heard these 
familiar voices, for she longed to be at home 
dancing on the greensward with her sister 
fairies. “TJ will make the diamond,” murmured 
she. 
and I can fly home every night, to join in the 
dance and sleep among the flowers.” Then 
a strain of joyful music rose on the air, and she 
heard: ‘ 
“Welcome, sister, welcome home! 
Soon the appointed task is done.” 


Alas! bad habits are not easily cured. Pa- 
pillon again began to think how hard she would 
have to work, and how many times she must 
turn the crystals, and how far she must fly to 
join her companions in the dance) “TI can 

never do it,” she said. “I will go to the queen 
of the ocean fairies and see if her service is not 
easier.” 

Mournful notes came from within the mound, 
as Papillon turned toward the seashore; but 
she kept on her course, and, when she came to 
the beach, she waved her wand thrice, saying: 


“Argonaut! Argonaut! come to me, 
And carry me through the cold green sea.” 


A delicate pearly boat floated along the 
ocean, and a moment after a wave landed at 
her feet. And down, down they went. The 
dolphin guarded them, and the sharks and the 
sea-serpents feared to cross the fairy’s path. 

The argonaut rested in a lonely grove among 
the lone islands of the Pacific. Magnificent 
was the palace of the ocean queen! Coral pil- 
lars were twisted in a thousand beautiful forms; 
pearls hung in deep festoons among the arches; 
the fan-coral and the sea-moss were formed 
into cool, deep bowers; and the hard, sandy 
floor was tessellated with many-colored shells. 

But, as it had been in the air,.so it was in the 
ocean. ‘The palace was deserted at the ap- 
proach of the stranger. 

“Oh, how beautiful is all this!”’ exclaimed 
Papillon. ‘‘How much more beautiful than our 
queen’s flowery arbor. The giants have made 
these pillars!” 

As she spoke, her eyes were nearly blinded 
by a swarm of almost invisible insects, and she 
saw them rest on a half-finished coral pillar at 
a little distance. While she looked and. won- 
dered, there was a sound as of many Tritons 
blowing their horns, and she heard the chorus, 


“Mite by mite the insect builds her coral bower.’’ 


The sound came nearer and nearer, and a hun- 
. dred fairies floating on beautiful shells drew 
near. At their head was the queen clothed in 
a full robe of wave-colored silk, just taken from 
the loom of her blind manufacturer. It was 
as thin as the spider’s web, and the border was 
gracefully wrought with the tiniest pearls. 
“Foolish Papillon, return to your duty,” said 
she. ‘We allow no idlers about our court. 
Look at the pillars of my palace! They were 
made by creatures smaller than yourself. Labor 
and patience did it all!” 
She waved her wand, and the hundred shells 
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“T will get it done some time or other; . 


floated away; and ever and anon they sang 
in full chorus, 
“Mite by mite the insect builds her coral bower.” 

“Well,” said Papillon, sighing, ‘‘all are busy 
—on the earth, in the air, in the water. I will 
make my diamond, and it shall be so brilliant 
that our queen shall be proud to wear it in her 
hair.” 

Papillon sought the deep caverns of Ceylon. 
Day by day she worked as busy as the coral 
insect. She grew very happy and cheerful, 
her green wings resumed their lustre, and the 
silver spots became so bright that they seemed 
like sparks of fire. Never had she been half so 
beautiful, never half so much beloved. After 
several years had passed away, Papillon, proud 
of her treasure, knelt at the feet of her queen, 
and offered her diamond. It was splendid be- 
yond anything earth had ever produced. It is 
still among the regalia of the fairies, and to this 
day they distinguish it by the name of Papillon’s 
diamond. 


HIS SIXTH BIRTHDAY. 


Hz has given up his cradle and his little worsted 
ball, 
He has hidden all his dolls behind the door; 
He must have a rocking-horse 
And a hardwood top, of course, 
For he isn’t mamma’s baby any more! 


He has cut off all his curls—they are only fit . 


for girls,— 
And has left them in a heap upon the floor; 
For he’s six years old to-day, 
And he’s glad to hear them say 
That he isn’t mamma’s baby any more. 


He has pockets in his trousers, like his older 
brother Jim, 
Though he thinks he should have had them 
long before, 
Has new shoes laced to the top, 
Tis a puzzle where they stop, 
And he isn’t mamma’s baby any more! 


He has heard his parents sigh and has greatly 
wondered why 
They are sorry when he has such bliss in store ; 
For he’s now their darling boy, 
And will be their pride and joy, 
Though he cannot be their baby any more 
Youth’s Companion. 
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THE CHIPPING SPARROW. 


BY MRS. J. ELLINGTON MCGEE, 


RE you acquainted with the chipping 
A sparrow? Of course you have seen 
her many times, for she is a friendly 
little creature; but perhaps you have thought 
that she was just the common sparrow and 
have not paid very much attention to her, 
I am afraid she would be very much offended 
if she knew that you had taken her for a common 
sparrow, for she is so dainty, elegant, and ami- 
able, not a single bit like the quarrelsome 
English sparrow. 

The chipping sparrow is fully an inch shorter 
than the sparrow, which makes her quite a 
small bird. She has a very small head. One 
thing you will notice about her right away is 
her reddish brown crown. The English spar- 
row does not have this, for ‘the top of her head 
is dull gray. The back of the little chippy is 
brown, streaked with black. Her tails and 
wings are brown, while her breast is dusky 


gray, without any dark marks or streaks. She 
is a very plain little bird, but has nice manners, 
and lives well, so I would advise you to cul- 
tivate her acquaintance. 

The chipping sparrows in-our yard hop around 
on the grass, and frequently come almost to 
the door. They keep saying all the time, 
“chip, chip, chip.” They give this call softly 
and quickly. It sounds almost like an insect, 
From this call note they derive their name,— 
Chipping Sparrow. 

They have a very pretty little song, too. 
It is not as elaborate as some of the birds, but 
they cheerily sing it all day long and late 
in the evening. It is a high trill,—just two 
notes. Some persons have said that it sounds 
like a locust, but I fail to see the resemblance, 
It is very musical, and is given rapidly, but with 
great distinctiveness. 

I must tell you about the nest that chippy 
makes. Although she is such a tiny creature, 
she holds a high place in birddom on account 
of her exquisitely built nest. I do not know 
of any bird that builds a prettier, neater little 
cradle for her young family than the sociable 
chippy. I have found a number of their nests 
this year in hedges, and a number in trees, 
rather high, and right out on the swaying 
branch. I saw one that actually had cord 


‘twisted round and round the branch, holding 


the nest securely in place. 
how the birdies fastened it. 

During a violent wind storm one of these 
little nests was blown down, and I had a good 
chance to examine it closely. It still had two 
tiny eggs in it, that were a lovely color, greenish 
blue, with tiny specks on them. 

The nest was perfectly round and deep like 
a cup. It was made of dried grasses, put to- 
gether very smoothly. You and I could not 
have done it so neatly. The entire inside was 
lined with horse-hair, This is one peculiarity 
of the chipping sparrow’s nest. It is always 
lined with horse-hair. On this account the 
little bird is frequently called the hair bird. 
The inside of this little nest was beautifully 
smooth and soft,—a great credit to its builder. 

The other day, as I walked through the or- 
chard, I heard the softest “chip, chip.” For 
some time I could not discover whence it came, 
and then I saw the tiniest creature, I believe, 
that I ever saw outside of a nest. It had the 
tiniest head, and little black eyes, like specks. 
It was a baby chippy. It was a perfect little 
creature, but so small that I could hardly real- 
ize it was alive. It kept on saying, “chip, chip,” 
and I got very close to it; and what do you 
think? It flew clear across the orchard. Just 
to think that such a tiny bird could fly so well. 

I followed it up. It had flown to a small 
plum-tree; and, when I reached the tree, I found 
it had flown to its little sister. Soon I heard a 
loud trill behind me, and there was the mamma 
bird with a little grasshopper in her bill. She 
gave both the birds plenty to eat, dividing the 
grasshopper between them. She did not seem 
to mind me at all, 

They say that, when these little birds grow 
up, they impose on their mother and father. 
They hop around after them, and just tease 
to be fed. They will droop their wings and 
pout until mamma finds some food for them. 
This is very hard for such a little mother bird. 
I think that, when they are grown up, they 
ought to take care of themselves, don’t you? 


I cannot imagine 


We should always keep open and free a corner 
of our head, in which to make room for the opinions 
of our friends. Let us have heart and head 
hospitalrty. JOUBERT. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


May the Editor be permitted a word or two 
about the Home and the Sunday School? It 
is an important subject. Pure and simple crit- 
icism will not accomplish much, that is mere 
scolding; and go, if there i isa better way, we must 
find it and use it. 

The fact is that the Home end of Sunday- 
School duties is not held up and carried on as 
it ought to be. Children are not assisted in 
preparing lessons. Interest is not sufficiently 
shown. This being so, what is to be done? 
Try the other course and see how pleasant it is. 

If the scholar is helped for his class work, 
he not only makes a better record, but con- 
ditions are happier. The teacher is happier, 
matters move smoother. John is happier, and 
Bible study appears more interesting to him. 
It is not a great tax on a parent’s time to take 
an hour or two Saturday night, and go over 
the next day’s lesson. After a while the elders 
will miss this profitable experience if it is in- 
termitted. 

The Sunday School is often blamed for that 
which is not justly its fault. Too much is 
demanded by the parent. The teacher is often 
expected to make bricks without straw. She 
is required to do about everything after the 
scholar is present. 

The Editor believes that a reform will come 
when light is thrown on the situation, and the 
facts are plainly seen. Is a moral training of 
first’ need? Is religious education of prime 
importance to our sons and daughters? ‘Truly, 
we may instantly reply “Yes.” Then let us 
co-operate with the working forces of the Sun- 
day School, and make the Home an efficient 
ally. 

We have said many times, once more let it be 
uttered: The chief thing lacking to make our 
Sunday Schools more successful is the interest of 
the Home. To remedy this is to do more than 
can be reached by ‘systems, scholarship, or 
formal methods. 


WasHINGTON’s first and greatest victory was 
over himself. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NATURE FABLES. 
BY JAC LOWELL. 
VIII. The Hedge and the Star-flowers. 


N the early spring the shoots of a little green 
plant began to pierce the ground beneath 
ahemlock hedge. At first only a few green 

tips showed themselves; but, as the ground grew 
softer, the shoots climbed higher and began to 
send out buds for leaves and blossoms. The 
rains of April did their share of work, and soon 
a blue, star-shaped flower burst into view. 
Just one small flower, but, oh, so happy to 
thrill with new-born life! 

As the happy flower grew, it heard the hedge 
complaining and murmuring against its fate. 
“Why do you complain?’ asked the flower. 

“Because I am overgrown and ragged and 
well-nigh useless,” replied the hedge. “What 
have I ever done in life? I have never been of 
use. I have never been loved by any one or 
anything. But who are you? I cannot see 
you.” 

“T am a star-flower,” said the little voice. “T 
am one of a great cluster which will soon blossom 
beside me. It is to you that our growth is due; 
for you have sheltered and protected us, and we 
love you dearly. Behold, my sisters have just 
stepped forth as I have talked to you. Look 
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down, O friend, and rejoice at the work in which 
you have aided!” 

The hedge bowed low, and saw beneath its 
boughs a cluster of lovely flowers with star- 
shaped eyes. And the hedge was happy, indeed; 
for the star-flowers seemed to murmur, —“ Re- 
member that nothing is useless, that even a 
shadow may be of service.” 


IX. The Jewel in the Shell. 

On a narrow stretch of sandy beach, washed 
twice a day by the roaring ocean, there lay a 
little shell of dull gray hue. It had been cast 
up by some great storm-wave, and there between 
two bits of stone it stayed. Every morning 
when the sun shone down upon the beach, a 
spot of light glowed and glimmered on the shell. 
It shone like a jewel, for it was a jewel,—a pearl. 
But it was an unhappy pearl, for it knew how 
lovely it was and continually wished that it 
had been gathered with its brothers and carried 
away to shine in some splendid necklace or royal 
coronet. 
blinked up at the sun by day, and at night faintly 
glowed beneath the-moon and stars. 

At length, one summer morning, a little girl 
came walking across the beach. Her clothes 
were old and torn, and there were tears in her 
great gray eyes. But, though her eyes were 
dimmed, she saw the shining shell, picked it 
from the sand, and took it home. She was de- 
lighted with its shining beauty, and in her joy 
she showed it to the whole household. And the 
father smiled with joy; for they were very poor, 
and he knew the value of the pearl. 

And now the pearl lies hidden away in a 
jeweller’s safe, for the father has exchanged it 
for food and fuel. But the pearl has found a 
wonderful happiness, and to the gems that lie 
about it whispers, “Remember that the pleas- 
ure of show is fleeting, but the joy of service 
never passes away.” 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 11, 4, 13, 7, 20, 21, is a representation. 

My 25, 14, 8, 2, 3, was a king of Judea, 

My 17, 9, 15, 23, 6, 22, is a winged serpent. 

My 18, 10, 19, is to place. 

My 5, 24, 12, 16, 1, means pained. 

My whole is the first line of a familiar Psalm, 
Frank M,. Wat.ine. 


CHARADE. 


WuaeEn frost and snow o’erspread the ground, 
And chilly blows the air, 

My first is felt upon the cheek 

Of every lovely fair; 

In earth’s cold bosom lies my next— 

An object most forlorn, 

For often cruelly ’tis used, 

And trampled on with scorn; 

Amid the dismal shades of night 

My whole is bright and gay, 

Though dark and gloomy it appears, 
Exposed to open day. 


Young Days. 


CANNED GOODS. 
A can that is an English Cathedral. 
A can that is a fabricated story. 
A can that is frank and sincere. 
A can that is a rule of the Church. 
A can which is a little boat. 
. A can which is a bird. 
A can which gives light. 


Sg Sui bo 


Exchange. 


A RIDDLE OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 
I wits borrowed silver shine, 
What you see is none of mine. 
First I show you but a quarter, 


Still it stayed upon the sand, and ~ 


; 


Like the bow that guards the Tartar, 
Then the half and then the whole, 
Ever dancing round the pole; 
And true it is I chiefly owe 
My beauty to thé shades below. 

Swirr. 


CONUNDRUMS XIII. AND XIV. 
Wuart requires more philosophy than taking 
things as they come? 
Why is a prudent man like a pin? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. ll. 


Enitema XI.—Labor not to be rich. 

House Puzzie.—Kill, sill. Boor, door. 
latch. Tall, wall. Hoof, roof. 

CHARADE. -Maasacre. 

Wuo am I.—Letter E. 

Square Worp.—c 0 


Catch, 


Answers to puzzles have been received from 
Myra F, Powell and Frank M. Walling, 


BIBLE QUESTIONS, 


29. Jesus said, “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.’”? Where, in the Old Testament, is there 
a similar statement? 

30. What four young men in an Old Testa- 
ment story refused to eat the king’s meat? 

31. Which king of Judah was on the throne 


when the high priest found the Book of the _ 


Law in the Temple? 


32. What was the character of this king, and — 


what did he do as & result of the finding of this 
book? 


33. Where, in the Old Testament, is a story 


told of the raising of a widow’s son? Where, 


in the New Testament? 


34. What did Jesus tell the young man to do 
in order to have eternal life? 


35. Where is “Love is the fulfilling of the 


law,” to be found? 


Answers 
To questions published January 28, 1906. 


22. He was a physician. (Colossians iv. 14.) 

23. A tax collector. (Matt. ix. 9.) 

24, Matthew xxv. 1-13. at 

25. The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath. Therefore, the Son of 
man is Lord also of the Sabbath. (Mark ii. 


27, 28.) 
26. Luke and Mark. (2 Timothy ivi) 
27. Matthias. (Acts i. 26.) 


28. James i. 22-25. 
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